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DAVID  LIVINGSTONE 


PROLOGUE. 

ERICA,  the  natural  home  of  sunshine  and 
laughter,  has  ever  been  “The  Dark  Conti¬ 
nent.”  The  unspeakable  degradation  of 
its  children,  and  the  awful  tragedy  of  its 
history,  has  given  deep  meaning  to  the 
term  ;  and  by  the  epithet  Christendom  has 
added  irony  to  its  long  neglect  of  the  degradation  and  large 
contribution  to  the  tragedy.  Many  indeed  have  been  the 
white  men  sacrificed  in  the  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  the  continent,  but  for  every  one  probably 
thousands  of  black  men  have  met  similar  or  worse  fate.  For 
centuries  Europe  and  Asia  have  plundered  Africa  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  despoiled  it  of  its  wealth.  Its  men  have  been 
insulted  and  enslaved,  its  women  outraged  and  degraded, 
its  children  stolen  and  slain.  A  man’s  heart  grows  sick 
and  ashamed  at  the  story  of  the  white  man’s  treatment  of 
the  black  man. 

From  early  days  there  have  been  the  few  who  have 
attempted  to  carry  the  light  of  God  and  of  man  into  Africa, 
but  till  the  days  of  David  Livingstone  they  have  been  all  too 
few.  Lie  more  than  any  other  roused  the  conscience  of 
Christendom  to  its  duty. 

Of  Highland  descent,  he  was  born  at  Blantyre,  near 
Glasgow,  and  there  reared  by  the  strenuous  forces  of 
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poverty,  righteousness,  and  love.  He  began  to  earn  his 
living  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  laboured  in  a  cotton  mill  from 
6  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  adding  hours  of  study  extending  far  into  the 
night.  Always  religiously  inclined,  and  deeply  impressed  by 
his  home  life,  Livingstone  became  converted  about  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  found  himself  at  once  confronted  by  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Lord,  what  wouldst  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?”  Foreign 
missionary  service  seemed  the  obvious  thing,  and  he  decided 
for  China.  But  God  decided  otherwise.  China  was  closed 
to  the  missionary  by  the  Opium  War,  and  the  young  enthusiast 
was  fascinated  by  the  personality  and  work  of  Robert  Moffat. 

Livingstone  by  sheer  determination  had  won  a  medical 
education,  and  this  he  was  completing  about  the  time  that 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
After  some  hesitation  he  was  accepted  by  that  society,  and 
sent  for  the  “necessary”  theological  training,  in  which  he 
nearly  came  to  grief,  failing  grievously  in  the  pulpit.  A 
chisel  is  not  fitted  for  driving  screws.  In  due  time  he 
qualified  at  Glasgow,  was  ordained,  and  embarked  for 
Africa. 

The  vessel  reached  Cape  Town  after  eighty-two  days' 
sailing,  via  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  prolonged  voyage  became 
a  grand  opportunity  for  studying  the  art  of  navigation  and 
the  management  of  a  ship.  It  was  not  clear  to  what  useful 
purpose,  seeing  the  student  was  bound  for  the  heart  of  Africa; 
but  the  future  justified  his  industry..  Similarly,  enforced 
delay  at  Cape  Town  afforded  an  insight  into  missionary  men 
and  methods.  As  a  result  he  developed  the  opinion  that  the 
white  missionary  should  ever  go  forward,  remaining*  at  one 
place  long  enough  only  to  found  a  central  station,  and  establish 
native  teachers.  Experience  has  gone  far  to  justify  him  here 
also. 
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OON  Livingstone  proceeded  to  Port  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  with  his  companions  started  on 
the  long  and  tedious  wagon  trek  to  the 
oasis  of  Kuruman.  Two  months  sufficed 
to  rest  his  cattle  and  take  his  bearings, 
when  with  another  missionary  he  set  out 
on  his  ’prentice  journey  of  discovery  to 
examine  the  country  northwards  with  a  view  to  expansion. 
They  reached  the  country  of  the  Ba-Kwena,  and  returned  to 
Kuruman  to  take  part  in  the  routine  work  of  the  station. 
Early  in  the  year  Livingstone  trekked  to  Lepelole,  for  six 
months’  isolation  among  the  Ba-Kwena,  and  a  more  perfect 
study  of  their  language,  modes  of  thought,  and  customs. 
His  preparations  for  founding  a  new  station  being  far 
advanced,  he  visited  the  Ba-Mangwato,  penetrated  to  within 
ten  days’  of  Lake  Ngami,  and  returned  to  Kuruman.  Not  a 
bad  record  for  a  novice’s  first  year  in  Africa ! 

He  had  been  accompanied  on  his  homeward  journey  by 
emissaries  of  Sekhomi,  chief  of  the  Ba-Mangwato,  and  with  his 
native  fidelity  to  those  who  trusted  him,  he  escorted  them 
through  hostile  territory  to  their  northern  home.  He  travelled 
for  the  first  time  and  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  on  the  back 
of  that  most  uncomfortable  of  all  steeds,  the  South  African 
pack  ox.  On  his  return,  he  selected  Mabotsa,  in  the  country 
of  the  Ba-Khatla,  a  most  charming  spot,  as  his  future  mission 
station,  Lepelole  having  been  rendered  impossible  by  tribal 
turmoil.  Returning  from  Kuruman,  he  commenced  mission¬ 
ary  operations  with  characteristic  ardour ;  and  in  endeavouring 
to  rid  his  people  of  some  lions  which  had  long  terrorised  them, 
Livingstone  met  with  the  adventure  which  left  him  for  life  a 
maimed  man.  He  visited  Kuruman  in  September,  and  again 
in  July  of  the  following  year. 
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By  this  time  the  Moffats  had  returned  from  furlough,  and 
Livingstone  became  engaged  to  their  eldest  daughter,  Mary. 

Early  in  1845  the  young  couple  were  married  in  the 
Kuruman  Chapel,  and  went  off  to  Mabotsa.  Their  home 
had  been  prepared  by  Livingstone’s  own  hands,  and  there 
they  hoped  to  spend  many  years  of  active  service.  “  Mai's  le 
Dieu  dispose  !  ” 

The  settlers’  life  at  an  outpost  is  always  hard,  but  for  a 
young  wife  and  mother  it  is  hard  beyond  words.  The  world 
hears  little  of  the  heroism  of  missionary  wives ;  they  seem 
content  in  their  great-heartedness  to  work  and  suffer,  often 
unknown  and  unrequited.  But  their  husbands  know,  and  their 
children,  and  God.  Livingstone  describes  his  wife  as  “  Maid 
of  all  work,”  and  himself  as  “Jack  of  all  trades.”  Mary 
Livingstone  made  her  own  soap  and  candles,  roasted  corn  for 
coffee,  and  generally  tried  to  make  two  ends  meet  on  £100  a 
year.  Difficulties  arose  between  the  mission  families  (for 
missionaries  are  human),  and  to  end  the  trouble,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Livingstone  went  forth  to  seek  a  new  home.  From  this 
time  onward  they  were  without  missionary  companionship. 

A  new  home  was  found  among  the  Doctor’s  old  acquaint-  Feb  46 
ances,  the  Ba-Kwena,  at  Chonuane.  The  chief,  Sechele,  was  a 
remarkable  man  of  progressive  spirit.  This  “  barbarian  ” 
became  an  assiduous  scholar,  mastering  the  mysteries  of  the 
alphabet  in  one  day,  and  soon  becoming  a  ready  reader.  One 
day  he  had  been  perusing  Isaiah,  his  favourite  author,  when 
he  remarked  to  his  missionary,  “  He  was  a  fine  man,  that 
Isaiah  ;  he  knew  how  to  speak.”  How  many  British  Christians 
have  for  themselves  discovered  the  splendour  of  Isaiah’s 
literary  genius?  Sechele  became  the  fast  friend  of  Living-stone 
and  was  baptised  in  October,  1848. 

The  Boers,  or  Dutch  farmers,  were  refugees  from  British 
“  misrule  ”  in  Cape  Colony.  They  had  settled  in  the  district 
now  known  as  the  western  border  of  the  Transvaal  Colony, 
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where  they  assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  native  population, 
enslaving-  some,  enforcing  unpaid  labour  from  others,  and 
murdering  not  a  few.  They  resented  every  attempt  to  uplift 
the  natives,  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  their  own  right 
to  do  as  they  liked.  They  fled  from  tyranny,  and  in  turn 
practised  a  greater  tyranny.  Livingstone  and  Sechele 
seemed  marked  out  for  special  vengeance,  and  'a  long  course 
of  injustice  and  oppression  grievously  hindered  the  work  at 
Chonuane,  and  again  at  Kolobeng. 

During  his  residence  at  Chonuane  Livingstone  made  two 
journeys  to  the  Magaliesburg,  to  secure  if  possible  better 
treatment  for  the  natives,  and  protection  for  native  teachers 
planted  at  a  distance  from  the  missionaries.-  The  Boers  jeered 
at  teaching  the  baboons,”  and  promised  to  kill  the  native 
teachers.  It  is  good  to  remember  that  in  our  own  time  the 
descendants  of  these  same  Dutch  settlers  are  doing  much  to 
support  missionary  work  in  their  own  districts  and  in  Central 
Africa. 

Not  the  Boers  but  drought  drove  the  Livingstones  from  their 
second  home.  The  doctor  persuaded  the  Ba-Kwena  to 
remove  to  Kolobeng  (near  Mafeking),  where  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  offered  irrigation.  Again  the  hut-life,  with 
its  whistling  draughts  and  pestering  flies,  and  again  the  grim 
drudgery  of  founding  a  new  station  !  The  family  spent  two 
years  here,  making  a  deep  impression  on  the  people,  acquiring 
valued  friends  among  the  passing'  white  men,  and  suffering 
many  things  at  the  hands  of  the  Boers. 

A  big  lake  (Ngami)  beyond  the  desert  seemed  to  offer  refuge 
to  the  harassed  Ba-Kwena,  and  Living-stone  determined  to  go 
in  search.  Accordingly  he  set  out  in  company  with  Messrs. 
Oswell  and  Murray  to  cross  the  Kalahari.  For  two  months 
blazing  sun  and  scorching  sand  were  their  environment  by  day, 
dreams  of  water  and  grass  their  companions  by  night.  But 
reward  came  with  the  discovery  of  the  lake.  Examination, 
however,  resulted  in  the  conviction  that  no  home  for  the 
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Ba-K.wena  was  to  be  found  here.  The  travellers  then  attempted 
to  reach  the  Ma-Kololo,  when  the  river  Zouga  barred  their 
passage,  and  they  were  compelled  to  return  to  Kolobeng. 

Oswell  went  on  to  the  Cape  to  make  preparations  for  further 
exploration,  while  Livingstone  and  his  family,  with  Sechele  and 
a  large  retinue,  once  more  penetrated  to  the  lake  ;  but  fever 
among  the  children  hastened  their  return. 

On  Oswell’s  arrival  from  the  Cape,  with  full  equipment, 
they  all  started  once  more.  The  expedition  was  financed  by 
Oswell,  who  ever  proved  the  fast  and  generous  friend  of  the 
family.  Their  sufferings  from  drought  and  heat  were  extreme. 
The  little  children  piteously  cried  for  water  and  there  was 
none  ;  indeed,  they  narrowly  escaped  with  life.  This  journey 
appears  to  have  made  plain  to  Livingstone  the  impossibility  ol 
subjecting  a  family  to  the  hardships  ol  an  explorer’s  lot.  He 
had  seen  the  happiest  results  follow  the  hallowing  presence  ol 
a  Christian  home  that  he  had  reinforced  his  expedition  at  such 
heavy  cost.  Linyanti,  the  headquarters  of  the  Ma-Kololo,  was 
at  length  reached,  and  a  hearty  welcome  received  from  the 
Chief  Sebituane. 

The  average  white  man,  who  frequently  forgets  his  good 
manners  when  he  deals  with  black  men,  would  probably  have 
called  Sebituane  a  “  nigger.”  Livingstone,  after  close  acquaint¬ 
ance,  recognised  him  as  “a  gentleman  in  thought  and  manner.” 
Unhappily,  the  chief  had  long  suffered  from  a  mortal  disease, 
and  he  soon  passed  into  the  unknown,  having  barely  heard  ol 
the  great  love  of  God.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter, 
who  inherited  in  large  measure  her  father’s  noble  qualities. 

Leaving  his  family  in  charge  of  the  Ma-Kololo,  Livingstone 
and  Oswell  discovered  the  Zambesi.  It  was  a  fair  scene,  but 
its  beauty  was  marred  by  the  trail  of  the  slave  trade.  Here  the 
modern  St.  George  first  encountered  his  terrible  enemy,  and 
here  dawned  on  him  his  gigantic  life  task.  Returning  to 
Linyanti,  the  whole  party  retraced  their  steps  to  Kolobeng 
and  Kuruman. 
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Dots  and  small  circles  show  Mission  Stations  of  various  Societies  founded  since 
Livingstone’s  time.  Earlier  stations  have  their  names  attached. 
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Then  were  David  Living-stone  and  his  wife  called  to  their 
Gethsemane.  '  The  choice  lay  before  them,  smiting-  the  slave 
trade  and  opening-  Africa  on  the  one  hand,  home  life  and  con¬ 
ventional  missionary  service  on  the  other.  We  know  a  little 
what  it  meant  for  him  ;  but  for  her — separation  of  unknown 
duration,  with  all  its  sickening  anxieties  and  silences  !  There 
were  much  thought  and  prayer  certainly,  some  hesitation 
probably ;  but  presently  she  and  he  together  went  to  their 
Golgotha.  Together  they  journeyed  to  the  Cape,  and  then 
they  parted,  she  to  England  and  he  to  the  “front.” 


THE  FIRST  GREAT  MISSIONARY 
JOURNEY. 

FTER  making,  amid  great  hindrances,  all 
possible  preparations,  Livingstone  started 
from  Cape  Town  to  find  a  practicable 
route  to  Central  Africa  from  west  or  east 
coast.  Boers  and  the  Kalahari  blocked 
access  from  the  south,  and  Central  Africa 
was  being  destroyed.  He  crossed  the 
Karroo  and  passed  by  Griqua  Town  to  Kuruman.  The 
difficulty  of  finding  natives  willing  to  accompany  him  saved 
Livingstone  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Boers.  These 
worthies  had  sacked  Kolobeng,  killed,  driven,  and  enslaved 
the  Ba-Kwena,  and  destroyed  or  appropriated  £300  worth  of 
the  missionary’s  property,  and  were  now  seeking  the  mis¬ 
sionary  himself.  At  last  Livingstone  got  away,  and  travelling 
by  desert  paths,  he  safely  reached  Linyanti.  Sekeletu  was 
chief,  and  in  some  respects  was  a  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire. 

A  month’s  rest  and  hard  mission  work  fitted  Livingstone  for 
the  road,  and  in  company  with  the  chief  and  a  large  escort, 
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he  proceeded  to  Shesheke  and  Naliele;  he  to  find  a  suitable 
site  for  a  mission  station,  the  chief  to  inspect  that  part  of  his 
dominions. 

Returning-  to  Linyanti  from  this  “  preliminary  canter/’ 
Living-stone  girded  himself  for  his  first  great  effort.  It 
is  interesting-  to  compare  his  expedition  and  equipment  with 
those  of  Stanley  on  his  first  journey.  Living-stone’s  company, 
as  it  filed  out  of  Linyanti,  consisted  of  twenty-seven  Ma-Kololo, 
carrying-  forty  shilling's’  worth  of  beads,  some  tusks  of  ivory 
belonging-  to  Sekeletu  for  trade,  a  few  pounds  of  tea  and  sugar, 
twenty  pounds  of  coffee,  a  medicine  chest,  a  maghc  lantern, 
scientific  instruments,  a  tin  canister  filled  with  spare  clothes,  a 
few  books,  a  small  gipsy  tent,  a  sheepskin  kaross,  a  horse  rug, 
and  five  guns.  H.  M.  Stanley,  on  leaving  Bagamoyo,  was 
accompanied  by  two  white  men,  twenty-three  native  soldiers, 
160  porters,  twenty-seven  donkeys,  and  one  cart,  bearing  six 
tons  of  cloth,  beads,  wire,  provisions,  utensils,  boats,  instru¬ 
ments,  medicines,  and  “  every  conceivable  article.”  The  party 
was  armed  with  thirty-nine  guns  and  revolvers.  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  covered  some  3,000  miles,  mostly  new  ground;  Id.  M. 
Stanley’s  route,  about  1,600  miles,  was  partially  known.  The 
contrast  is  not  made  in  depreciation  of  Stanley,  but  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Livingstone. 

The  route  may  be  easily  traced  on  the  map.  But  no  map, 
no  words  can  convey  adequate  impression  of  that  terrible 
march.  Livingstone  set  out  in  poor  health.  It  was  summer, 
the  worst  season  for  travel.  Persistent  rain,  swollen  streams, 
incessant  fever,  langour  and  depression  were  his  daily  com¬ 
panions.  He  carved  his  way  through  dense  forests,  waded 
through  miles  of  marsh  land,  slept  on  soaked  ground,  and  all 
the  time  “  determined  his  route  with  a  precision  outrivalling  all 
other  explorers.”  He  observed  the  fauna  and  flora,  kept 
accurate  journals,  hunted  for  daily  meat,  palavered  endlessly 
with  harrassing  natives,  preached  and  doctored.  His  clothes 
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grew  mouldy,  his  guns  rusty,  his  followers  weary  and  despair¬ 
ing,  but  Livingstone  amid  it  all  was  ever  the  same,  ardent, 
masterful,  cheery  and  patient.  He  was  worried  by  the  endless 
demand  for  “  man,  ox,  gun,  or  tusk,”  his  faithful  Ma-kololo 
rebelled  against  him,  but  his  private  journal  (his  daily 
companion!)  records  the  prayer,  “O  almighty  God,  help, 
help,  leave  not  this  wretched  people  to  the  slave  trade  and 
Satan  !  ”  After  a  brief  rest  at  Kassange  conditions  became 
worse  and  old  symptoms  exaggerated.  At  times  he  could  not 
observe,  could  not  remember,  lived  and  moved  as  in  a  dream. 
Yet  when  the  scared  Ma-Kololo  came  with  the  slander  that  on 
reaching  Loanda  they  were  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  he  reassured 
them  with  “Nothing  will  happen  to  you  that  does  not  first 
happen  to  me.”  What  manner  of  man  was  this  who  even  in 
the  depths  of  misery  could  thus  sink  self  in  care  for  his 
followers  ? 

But  at  last  the  ocean,  Gabriel  (British  Resident),  food  and 
bed  !  Hearty  hospitality,  proper  fare,  rest,  soon  restored  him 
and  his  men.  They  occupied  themselves  in  earning  money, 
he  in  writing  up  his  journals  and  letters  for  England. 

By-and-by  he  was  called  to  make  choice  in  a  hard  matter. 
On  the  one  hand  lay  England,  wife  and  children,  and  all  the 
restorative  influences  he  sorely  needed.  On  the  other  hand 
that  great  and  terrible  wilderness,  the  slave  trade,  the 
paganism,  and  the  twenty-seven  Ma-Kololo  trusting  him  to 
lead  them  home.  Quietly  Living-stone  turned  and  set  his  face 
to  the  horrors  of  the  march  and  his  unfinished  work. 

He  reached  the  wonderful  rocks  of  Pungo  Andongo,  once 
a  slaver’s  stronghold,  in  October;  and  there  heard  that  the 
ship  carrying  his  despatches  had  foundered  at  sea  with  all 
hands.  Characteristically  he  set  to  work  at  once  to  rewrite,  in 
the  hospitable  house  of  Col.  Pires. 

With  the  new  year  his  task  was  complete,  and  the  little  band 
was  afoot  again.  Though  conditions  were  more  favourable 
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than  on  their  former  journey,  they  suffered  severely;  but  in 
spite  of  all  hindrances  a  remarkable  rate  of  travelling-  was 
maintained,  200  miles  a  month  as  against  the  70  of  ordinary 

11.9.55  travellers.  They  reached  Linyanti  in  September,  1855.  Let 
imagination  picture  their  reception!  From  the  Makololo 
border  their  march  was  a  triumphal  progress,  their  welcome 
royal  and  popular.  Throughout  the  whole  journey  the  leader 
suffered  from  sixty  attacks  of  fever,  but  he  never  lost  a  man. 

It  would  not  have  been  unreasonable  to  have  taken  prolonged 
rest,  but  rather  did  Livingstone  find  rest  in  renewed  work. 
He  was  minded  to  start  at  once  for  the  east  coast  to  find  a  road 
to  the  sea,  but  was  persuaded  to  remain  till  the  great  heat  had 
passed  and  the  first  rains  had  fallen.  Meantime  every  moment 
was  filled  with  preaching,  teaching  and  medical  work.  By 

3.11.55  November  he  was  well  on  the  way,  equipped  generously 
according  to  the  ability  of  Sekeletu.  Many  of  his  faithfuls 
followed  him  again,  with  new  recruits.  The  king  himself 
escorted  him  to  the  confines  of  his  dominions,  and  watched 
over  him  as  a  brother. 

15.11 55  At  the  very  outset  he  discovered  the  magnificent  Victoria 
Falls.  Here  Livingstone  left  the  Zambesi,  and  turned  N.E. 
The  whole  route  lay  through  a  garden  country,  healthy  and 
very  beautiful;  but  everywhere  threatened  by  the  accursed 
slave  trade.  His  message  of  peace  was  hailed  with  delight  by 
the  harassed  natives.  Said  they  to  him,  “  We  are  tired  of 
flight,  give  us  rest  and  sleep.” 

Beyond  the  Makololo  border,  as  the  Portuguese  territory 
was  approached,  hostility  began  to  show  itself;  but  when 
Livingstone  was  able  to  reveal  himself  as  British,  “  the  people 
who  deal  honestly  with  the  black  folk,”  all  was  well.  Opposi¬ 
tion  became  critical  at  one  point,  and  on  reaching  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Loangwa  River  with  the  Zambesi,  Livingstone 
found  his  passage  barred,  and  his  party  surrounded  by  armed 
natives.  He  writes  in  his  journal:  “Evening,  felt  much 
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turmoil  of  spirit  in  view  of  having  all  my  plans  for  the  welfare 
of  this  great'  region  and  teeming  population  knocked  on  the 
head  by  savages  to-morrow.  But  I  read  that  Jesus  said,  ‘All 
power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  earth,  go  ye  therefore 
and  teach  all  nations,  .  .  .  and  lo  !  1  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.’  It  is  the  word  of  a  gentleman  of 
most  sacred  and  strictest  honour,  and  there’s  an  end  on’t.  I 
will  not  cross  furtively  by  night  as  I  had  intended.  It  would 
appear  as  flight,  and  shall  such  a  man  as  I  flee?  Nay,  verily 
I  will  take  observations  for  latitude  and  longtitude  to-night, 
thoug'h  they  may  be  the  last.”  In  the  morning  only  one  canoe 
was  available,  but  by  degrees  the  whole  party  crossed,  though 
crowds  of  threatening*  natives  surrounded  them.  Livingstone 
remained  till  the  last,  calmly  amusing'  the  men  with  watch, 
burning  glass,  etc.;  then,  thanking  them  for  kindness  and 
wishing  them  peace,  he  followed,  and  the  incident  closed. 

Here  is  an  epitome  of  the  missionary’s  life.  In  the  strength 
revealed  in  that  adventure  he  travelled  nearly  30,000  miles 
among  the  savages  of  Africa,  and  travelled  to  such  g'ood  pur¬ 
pose  that  it  is  on  record,  wherever  white  men  followed  in  his  foot¬ 
steps  they  were  sure  of  a  hospitable  reception.  0  si  sic  omnes  ! 

During  this  journey  Livingstone  profited  by  the  lessons 
learned  on  his  passage  west,  and  took  more  care  of  himself. 
The  way,  however,  was  rough,  and  despite  all  precautions, 
he  was  often  drenched  and  broiled  by  turns.  Many  of  the 
petty  chiefs  proved  very  vexatious  by  their  ferocity  and 
greed.  Between  Shesheke  and  the  Lonta,  his  observations 
were  declared  by  Maclear,  the  Cape  Town  Astronomer  Royal, 
to  be  “the  finest  specimens  of  sound  geographical  work  he 
had  ever  met  with.” 

Tette  reached  March  3,  1856.  He  was  but  a  skeleton 
clothed  in  rags  truly,  but  cheery  and  strong.  The  Portuguese 
officials  received  him  with  all  their  wonted  hospitality.  While 
waiting  for  the  healthy  season  to  set  in  at  the  coast,  Living-stone 
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occupied  himself  in  writing  all  sorts  of  despatches  to  all  sorts 
of  people.  The  Ma-Kololo  were  to  remain  in  the  care  of  the 
Governor  till  his  return  from  England. 

On  April  23rd  he  paddled  off  and  reached  Quilimane. 
Proceeding  via  Mauritius  and  the  Red  Sea,  he  arrived  in 
England,  December  9,  1856,  after  four  years’  separation  from 
his  family,  and  three  years  without  tidings  of  them. 


THE  SECOND  GREAT  MISSIONARY 
JOURNEY. 

IVINGSTONE’S  reception  in  England  was 
worthy.  All  classes  united  to  do  him 
honour,  for  his  work  in  Africa  had  roused 
the  country.  He  was  received  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  December  15,  and 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  Decem¬ 
ber  16.  His  first  book  was  published  in 
November  of  the  following  year.  He  spoke  at  the  British 
Association’s  meetings,  and  was  received  by  the  Queen, 
February  13,  1858.  In  Edinburgh  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Nyasa  Missions,  and  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford  those  of 
the  Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa. 

There  were  not  wanting  criticisms  of  disapproval ;  some  of 
the  straiter  sort  even  charged  the  great  missionary  with 
“  shameful  apostasy,  self-seeking,  etc.,  etc,”  Requiescant  i?i 
pace!  His  book  placed  him  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  a  large  part  of  which  went  in  the  service  of 
Africa.  In  all  the  splendid  recognition  of  his  great  work,  it 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  his  wife  had  her  share  ;  and  when 
Livingstone  went  back  to  his  work  it  was  found  possible  for 
her  to  go  with  him.  He  had  severed  his  connection  with  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  all  friendliness,  and  the  status 
of  British  Consul  was  conferred  upon  him.  His  purpose  in 
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returning  to  Africa  was  the  same  as  ever,  its  particular  form 
the  opening  of  the  Zambesi  and  district  to  the  world. 

He  sailed  March  io,  1858,  having  six  white  men  in  his 
expedition.  They  were  his  brother  Charles,  Commander 
Bedingfield,  Dr.  Kirk,  Messrs.  Thornton,  Baines,  and  Ray. 
On  the  voyage  Livingstone  impressed  on  his  companions  the 
principles  which  were  to  govern  their  conduct.  Patience, 
courtesy,  and  kindness  were  more  powerful  in  Livingstone’s 
judgment  than  guns  and  sjamboks. 

Cape  Town  received  him  with  full  honours,  offering  a  striking 
contrast  to  its  behaviour  six  years  earlier.  Mrs.  Livingstone 
remained  behind  to  visit  her  parents,  recruit,  and  to  follow 
her  husband  a  few  months  later.  The  party  arrived  off 
the  mouth  ol  the  Zambesi  on  the  16th  of  May,  1858.  The 
Ma-Robert  steam  launch  was  put  together,  and  work  began. 

At  once  difficulty  arose,  and  the  naval  officer  resigned. 
Livingstone  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  himself  undertook  to 
navigate  the  little  vessel.  Soon  a  more  serious  trouble  showed 
itself.  The  boat  from  which  so  much  had  been  hoped  proved 
a  fraud,  wholly  unsound  and  inefficient,  and  speedily  earned 
the  sobriquet  of  the  “  Asthmatic.”  Painfully  they  wheezed  and 
panted  up  the  Zambesi. 

Tette  was  reached,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  surviving 
Ma-Kololo  (thirty-six  had  died),  who  tumbled  over  each  other 
in  the  eagerness  of  welcome  to  their  “  father.”  Of  course  the 
promises  of  the  Portuguese  Government  to  care  for  them  had 
not  been  fulfilled  ;  and  they  had  had  to  fend  for  themselves, 
which  they  were  well  able  to  do. 

Exploration  was  at  once  proceeded  with;  and  two  journeys 
were  made  up  river,  to  see  whether  the  Kebra-basa  Rapids 
were  at  all  navigable.  On  the  second  occasion  the  travelling 
was  so  severe  as  to  compel  even  from  the  faithful  and  seasoned 
Ma-Kololo  the  complaint,  “  we  thought  he  had  a  heart,  but  find 
he  has  none.”  Only  Livingstone,  Kirk,  and  three  Ma-Kololo 
penetrated  to  the  west  end  of  the  rapids.  But  Livingstone 
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came  to  work,  and  red-hot  rocks  should  not  stop  him.  He  has 
proved  to  some  white  men  a  difficult  companion,  perhaps  the 
reason  lies  here. 

Pending-  the  arrival  of  a  new  vessel  from  England  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  “Asthmatic,”  attention  was  turned  to  the  River 
Shire  which  had  never  been  explored.  The  Portuguese  had 
made  an  attempt,  but  poisoned  arrows  had  proved  too  much 
for  their  valour.  Livingstone’s  first  trip  was  made  in  January, 
1859.  He  came  to  the  poisoned  arrows,  went  ashore,  explained 
that  he  was  British,  and  received  welcome  and  assistance. 
After  discovering  the  Murchison  Cataracts  200  miles  up  stream, 
they  returned  to  Tette. 

A  second  trip  was  made  in  mid-March,  Leaving  the 
“Asthmatic”  at  Chibisa’s,  Livingstone,  Kirk,  and  certain 
Ma-Kololo  penetrated  some  distance  inland,  and  further  explora¬ 
tion  at  a  later  date  discovered  Lake  Shirwa.  The  party 
returned  to  Tette,  and  to  the  Kongone  mouth  for  repairs  to  the 
“Asthmatic,”  now  leaking  like  a  sieve. 

In  mid-August  they  were  up  the  Shire  again,  at  Chibisa’s.  A 
party  left  the  ship  three  days  later  in  an  attempt  to  reach  Lake 
Nyasa  itself.  They  travelled  through  a  magnificent  country, 
among  an  industrious  but  drunken  people,  the  Ma-Nganja. 
Lake  Nyasa  was  discovered  just  before  noon  on  the  16th  of 
September.  The  charm  of  the  scene  fascinated  the  travellers, 
for  the  whole  country  was  a  veritable  Land  of  Promise.  In 
letters  home,  Livingstone  enthusiastically  offered  £2,000  towards 
the  despatch  of  selected  families  to  colonise  and  frustrate  the 
slavers.  He  was  “convinced  that  English  colonisation  is  an 
essential  ingredient  to  our  large  success.”  The  party  returned 
to  the  Kongone  for  repairs. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  escort  the  Ma-Kololo  back  to 
their  homes;  but  not  all  of  them  wished  to  return,  some  had 
married  new  wives.  They  put  off  for  Tette,  but  the 
“Asthmatic”  gave  no  end  of  trouble.  She  required  beaching 
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every  night  to  prevent  sinking  while  they  slept.  But  they 
did  reach  Tette,  and  went  on  on  foot,  only  too  glad  to  leave 
their  crazy  vessel.  At  Kebra-basa  they  turned  away  from  the 
river  to  avoid  those  terrible  rocks. 

Arriving  at  Zumbo,  Livingstone  was  much  impressed  by  the 
fine  position,  which  seemed  marked  out  by  nature  as  a  centre 
of  trade.  The  two  noble  rivers,  the  green  fields,  the  undulating 
forests  and  pleasant  hills  stretching  away  to  the  magnificent 
mountains  in  the  far  background,  made  a  picture  not  to  be 
forgotten.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  glory  stood  a  ruined  chapel 
and  a  broken  bell,  the  sole  remains  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Mission  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

At  the  crossing  of  the  Kafue  tidings  came  to  hand  of  the 
arrival  of  the  L.  M.  S.  Mission  in  Matebeleland.  Soon  it 
became  necessary  to  turn  away  again  from  the  Zambesi,  and 
they  speedily  attained  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet,  with  a  cool, 
bracing  climate  and  glorious  views  across  the  river.  The 
broad  plains  there  were  formerly  densely  populated,  now 
desolate  and  silent  from  the  incessant  raiding  of  the  Ma-Tebele 
and  Ma-Kololo.  All  these  days  the  cowardly  Portuguese 
slavers  were  dogging'  Livingstone's  footsteps,  and  working 
their  hellish  work  under  cover  of  his  name. 

The  Victoria  Falls  were  visited  and  examined  with  some 
care.  Sekeletu  was  at  Shesheke,  and  thither  the  expedition 
proceeded.  The  sad  story  of  the  Makololo  Mission  was 
investigated,  and  the  fear  that  poison  had  been  given  to  the 
Mission  party  by  the  natives  proved  to  be  groundless. 
Livingstone  visited  Linyanti  and  its  desolate  cemetery  a  few 
days  later,  and  the  party  left  Shesheke  on  the  return  journey, 
reaching  Tette  and  the  poor  “Asthmatic”  in  November.  A 
month  later  the  vessel  foundered  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  keep 
her  afloat. 

Arriving  at  Kongone,  the  explorers’  joy  was  great  to  find 
a  stout  steamer,  the  “  Pioneer,”  ready  for  their  use.  The 
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Universities  Mission  party  under  Bishop  Mackenzie  had  also 
arrived,  and  were  impatient  to  get  to  work  in  the  Shire  valley. 
Livingstone,  however,  had 
instructions  to  examine 
the  Rovuma  River  as  a 
waterway  to  Lake  Nyasa. 

Returning  from  that  ex¬ 
ploration,  which  was 
almost  futile,  via  the 
Comoro  Islands,  the  whole 
party  ascended  the  Shire. 

They  reached*Chibisa’s 
with  much  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  too  great  draft  of 
the  “  Pioneer."  One  of 
the  wood  cutters  on  this 
voyage  was  Susi,  of  the 
15761  “Immortals.”  They  left 
Chibisa’s  for  the  high¬ 
lands  to  find  that  smiling 
land  devastated.  Death  and 
misery  were  everywhere. 

A  large  caravan  of  slaves 
was  encountered,  and  Livingstone,  with  the  Bishop’s  con¬ 
currence,  determined  to  attempt  a  rescue.  Perceiving  the 
white  men,  the  cowardly  traders  did  not  wait  for  an  attack,  but 
bolted,  deserting  their  miserable  captives.  The  poor  wretches 
at  once  elected  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Mission,  of  which 
they  formed  the  nucleus.  The  “  Immortal  ”  Chuma  was 
amongst  the  rescued.  Other  caravans  were  similarly  treated, 
and  one  fight  with  the  Ajawa  was  won  in  the  same  cause. 

Dr.  Livingstone  left  the  missionaries  installed  at  Magomero, 
6  8.61  while  he  and  his  companions  returned  to  the  ship  and  pressed 
on  to  Nyasa.  Plenty  of  enthusiastic  porters  carried  a  small 
boat  past  the  cataracts,  and  launched  her  on  the  waters  of  the 
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lake ;  the  first  European  keel  on  any  African  lake !  They  2.9.61 
found  a  dense  population,  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  villages 
surrounding  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  and  everywhere 
good-will  and  hospitality. 

The  northern  end  so  far  as  explored  (20  degrees)  presented 
a  complete  contrast.  There  reigned  anarchy  and  death.  Stock¬ 
aded  villages,  Arab  slave  dhows,  Mazitu  raiders  and  pirates, 
told  of  devils’  work.  Nineteen  thousand  slaves  from  this 
district  alone  passed  through  Zanzibar  Custom  House  annually, 
and  everyone  of  the  19,000  represented  probably  nine  others 
destroyed.  Exploration  continued  till  it  became  necessary  to 
return  to  the  “  Pioneer,”  wearied  and  worn  with  hard  work  27.10.6i 
and  hard  fare.  Bishop  Mackenzie’s  Mission  was  flourishing', 
doing  happy  work  and  winning  confidence  every  day. 

In  due  course  the  Zambesi  was  reached,  and  at  the  Luabo 
Mouth  Livingstone  had  the  great  joy  of  welcoming  his  wife,  30.1.62 
two  lady  members  of  the  U.M.C.A. ;  and  of  receiving*  the 
sections  of  the  “  Lady  Nyasa,”  a  steamer  he  had  ordered  at  his 
own  expense  for  service  on  the  lake.  The  Rev.  Jas.  Stewart, 
of  Lovedale,  representing  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  also 
arrived  to  seek  out  suitable  sites  for  mission  work. 

But  bad  times  were  at  hand.  First  came  news  of  the  death 
of  the  Bishop  and  another  member  of  the  Mission.  Delay  in 
the  fever-stricken  coast  district  cost  Mrs.  Livingstone’s  life. 

On  a  Sunday  night,  at  Shupang*a,  “  passed”  the  g*reat  27.4.02 
missionary’s  great  wife.  The  blow  was  well-nigh  too  heavy, 
he  was  “  willing  to  die.”  His  own  grave  “  in  some  far-off  still 
deep  forest”  grew  attractive  to  the  stricken  heart,  for  it  spoke 
of  reunion. 

The  building*  of  the  “Lady  Nyasa”  became  Livingstone’s 
solace,  and  she  was  launched  in  June.  As  soon  as  fitted  the 
explorers  proceeded  in  her  to  the  Kongone  Mouth  and  to  the  23.6.02 
Rovuma  River  via  Johanna.  Eighty  miles  up  the  party  was 
attacked  by  slave-trading  natives,  and  seventy  miles  further  all 
progress  was  barred  by  the  inevitable  rapids.  A  return  was  19.12.62 
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then  made  to  Shupanga.  Livingstone  was  convinced  that  no 
route  to  Nyasa  was  possible  by  the  Rovuma,  and  that  the  river 
did  not  issue  from  the  Lake. 

Early  in  the  new  year  the  “Pioneer,”  with  the  “Lady  Nyasa" 
in  tow,  started  for  the  Shire.  The  fearful  ravages  made  in  so 
short  a  time  by  the  slave  trade  were  everywhere  visible.  It 
had  been  a  happy  smiling  land;  it  was  a  shambles.  The 
paddles  of  the  steamer  had  to  be  cleared  each  morning  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  murdered  natives.  The  stench  and  silence  of 

death  reigned 


supreme. 
Skeletons, 
living  and 
dead,  littered 
the  road  and 
river  side  for 
miles. 

At  the  Mur¬ 
chison  Falls 
the  “Lady 
Nyasa”  was 
a  k  e  n  to 
pieces,  and  a 
Blantyrk  Church,  B.C.A.  forty-mile  road 

past  the  catar¬ 
acts  commenced  in  order  to  refloat  the  vessel  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Shire.  But  hard  fare  and  dysentery  wrought 
havoc  in  the  band.  Charles  Livingstone  and  Dr.  Kirk  had  to 
leave,  and  the  leader  remained  wdth  only  two  white  men,  all 
fearfully  reduced.  Disasters  gathered  thick  on  their  way.  The 
D.M.C.A.  was  in  great  difficulties,  for  Portuguese  intrigue  and 
Arab  violence  moved  heaven  and  earth  against  the  mission¬ 


aries.  To  cap  all,  Livingstone  was  recalled.  There  was  no 
choice  but  to  return  home,  his  work  undone,  his  enemies 
victorious. 
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Six  months  remained  before  he  could  descend  the  river;  and 
these  he  determined  to  use  to  the  utmost.  With  the  steward  of 
the  “  Pioneer  ”  and  some  natives,  a  small  boat  was  carried 
almost  past  the  rapids,  when  it  was  caught  in  the  swirl  of 
waters,  and  lost,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  stores.  It  is  a 
moving  spectacle — that  heroic  figure  struggling  alone,  with  the 
stars  in  their  courses  fighting  against  him!  Retire?  Not  so! 

With  fresh  supplies  from  the  “  Pioneer/'  he  pressed  forward 
on  foot.  Turning  west  from  the  Lake  near  Mount  Tsenga,  he 
came  to  Chinang'a’s  in  an  attempt  to  reach  a  great  lake  to  the 
west,  and  he  would  have  succeeded  but  for  lack  of  time. 
Everywhere  he  found  death  and  misery.  The  party  returned 
to  the  “  Pioneer/'  only  to  wait  in  great  chagrin  for  the  rains 
which  delayed  their  coming  lor  two  long  months.  And  then  ! 
— the  new  bishop  of  the  U.M.C.A.  decided  to  withdraw  the 
Mission.  It  was  the  last  straw,  but  the  back  was  not  broken. 
With  a  heavy  heart  Livingstone  turned  away — to  prepare  for  a 
fresh  start ! 

He  handed  over  the  “Pioneer’’  to  the  authorities,  and  was 
left  with  his  own  “Lady  Nyasa.”  He  might  have  sold  her  to 
the  Portuguese,  —  and  seen  her  used  as  a  slave  ship!  Better 
sink  her!  Yet  her  cost  was  needed  for  further  operations. 
The  best  course  seemed  to  be  to  take  the  ship  to  Bombay, 
but  that  meant  crossing  some  4,000  miles  of  ocean  with  the 
monsoon  season  at  hand.  Our  amateur  captain  needed  sailors 
and  engineers,  and  could  get  none,  not  even  at  Mozambique 
and  Zanzibar.  One  sailor,  one  stoker,  and  one  carpenter 
were  all  that  could  be  found.  Yet  with  these  three  white 
companions,  his  faithful  Chuma,  seven  Zambesi  boys  who  had 
never  seen  the  sea,  and  another,  Livingstone  set  forth  from 
Zanzibar. 

The  voyage  was  greatly  prolonged,  and  stores  and  fuel 
became  insufficient.  Calms  and  currents  were  followed  by 
storms  and  tempests.  But  the  little  crew  rose  to  the  occasion. 
“  So  eager  to  do  their  duty  that  only  one  of  them  lay  down 
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from  sickness  during*  the  whole  voyage  .  .  .  they  would  climb 
along  a  yard  ...  to  reeve  a  rope  .  .  .  and  come  back,  though 
at  every  lurch  they  were  dipped  in  the  sea.”  Sails  were  rent, 
and  the  last  hope  seemed  dead,  but  they  found  harbour  by  the 

13.6.64  good  hand  of  God. 

Their  arrival  was  unnoticed  till  the  ship’s  papers  were 
examined,  then  Bombay  rose  to  welcome  the  great  missionary. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  Governor,  received  him,  and  afterwards 
testified,  “  I  never  met  a  man  who  fulfilled  more  completely 
my  idea  of  a  perfect  gentleman.”  Dr.  Livingstone  laid  up  his 

53.7.64  boat  and  proceeded  home,  reaching  London,  July  23rd,  [864. 


THE  THIRD  GREAT  MISSIONARY 
JOURNEY. 

HE  wonted  round  of  receptions  and  honours 
detained  him  for  long,  but  he  gladly  crept 
away  to  his  mother,  and  his  own  mother¬ 
less  bairns.  Lectures  and  another  book 
filled  up  much  time ;  but  preparations  for 
a  return  to  Africa  filled  up  more,  the  same 
consuming  purpose  dominant  over  all  else. 
Death  to  the  slave  trade,  light  into  Africa!  Livingstone  could 
not  consent  to  go  back  as  a  geographer  simply,  but  “as  a 
missionary  and  do  geography  by  the  way.”  His  new  expedition 
was  promoted  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  supported  by  a  few  pounds  in  money, 
and  the  honorary  title  of  British  Consul. 

13.8.65  Livingstone  sailed  for  Africa  for  the  last  time  in  August,  1865. 
He  went  to  Bombay,  sold  the  “Lady  Nyasa”  for  £2,300  (it 
cost  £6,000),  and  invested  the  money  for  his  family  in  an 
Indian  bank,  which  subsequently  failed.  With  equipment  and 
servants,  the  best  that  could  be  had  (sepoys,  Johanna  men, 
and  Nassick  boys,  including  two  men  worthy  of  highest 
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honour,  Chuma  and  Susi),  he  reached  Zanzibar  and  the 
Rovuma  River.  The  party  numbered  thirty-seven  men,  plus 
camels,  Indian  buffaloes,  and  donkeys,  as  experiments. 

Troubles  soon  began.  The  sepoys  were  cowards  and  bullies, 
so  brutal  to  the  live  stock  that  in  a  tew  weeks  all  were  dead ; 
and  the  sepoys  had  to  be  sent  back  as  hopeless.  They  were 
not  Africans!  The  region  through  which  the  party  travelled 
was  desolate,  and  provisions  scarce.  The  grim  horrors  of  the 
slave  trade  clustered  thicker  and  thicker  about  the  route,  dead 
and  dying-  on  all  sides.  In  four  months  Nyasa  was  reached  and 
plenty;  but  here  also  the  slavers  opposed  the  deliverer. 
No  boats  could  be  obtained  for  love  or  money,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  tramp  round  the  south  end  of  the  lake. 
Livingstone  had  known  the  country  a  hive  of  happy  life,  now 
desolation  reigned.  Everywhere  deserted  gardens,  burned 
villages,  and  bleaching  bones  ! 

It  was  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  in  view  ot  the  long 
and  arduous  tramp  to  Tanganyika,  that  the  Johanna  men 
deserted,  telling  at  Zanzibar  the  story  ot  Livingstone’s 
murder.  How  that  tale  filled  Britain  with  mourning  is  well 
remembered  !  And  how,  in  consequence  of  the  sturdy 
disbelief  of  the  experts,  Young’s  search  party  in  a  few  months 
proved  its  falsity,  and  filled  Britain  with  hope  ! 

Meanwhile  the  missionary  pressed  on  with  his  sadly  sifted 
band,  through  gloomy  forests,  miasmatic  morasses,  swollen 
rivers,  and  a  deluge  of  rain.  His  food  was  scanty  and 
unsatisfying,  his  four  goats  were  stolen,  the  “  millet  porridge 
and  mushrooms  were  good  to  produce  dreams  of  the  roast 
beef  of  old  England.”  It  is  a  tale  of  constant  suffering,  a 
grievous  tale!  Two  miscreant  porters  deserted  with  the 
doctor’s  medicine  chest,  and  the  Journal  tells,  “I  felt  as  if  I 
had  now  received  sentence  of  death.”  Yet  he  found  excuse 
for  the  men  who  doomed  him.  According-  to  habit,  his  route 
was  mapped  with  scrupulous  care,  the  country  exactly 
described,  and  every  scrap  of  trustworthy  information  com¬ 
mitted  to  paper. 
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1.4.67  Livingstone  reached  the  highlands  at  the  south  end  of  Tan- 
ganyika  in  April,  1867,  so  weakened  by  disease  and  suffering 
that  for  hours  he  lay  senseless  on  the  floor  of  his  hut.  Being 
recruited  somewhat  by  the  peaceful  exhilarating  air,  he  was 
minded  to  explore  the  lake ;  but  being  warned  of  some 
rapacious  chief,  he  turned  aside  to  go  first  in  search  of  Lake 
Mweru  and  the  watershed.  An  escort  of  Arab  traders  who 

8.11.67  showed  him  kindness,  enabled  him  to  reach  the  lake. 

Tidings  of  another  to  the  south  determined  him  to  explore 
that  also.  A  great  pining  for  home  news  (twenty-one  months 
without)  and  need  of  stores  attracted  him  to  Ujiji,  but  an 
unexpected  and  favourable  opportunity  of  going  at  once  to 
Bangweolo  proved  g'reater  attraction.  This  change  of  plan 
led  to  the  rebellion  of  all  his  men  but  five.  But  nothing 

18.7.68  stopped  David  Livingstone,  and  he  reached  Bangweolo  in 
July.  En  route  he  passed  a  slave  caravan,  singing  with  grim 
satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  returning  after  death  to  torment 
their  present  tormentors.  Livingstone  visited  the  islands  of  the 
lake  and  explored  its  shores,  finding  grievous  suffering  in 
the  passage  of  the  twenty  “sponges”  in  thirty  miles.  He  was 
often  waistdeep  in  cold  water  alive  with  leeches,  and  he  racked 
with  disease.  He  believed  these  “sponges”  to  be  true  sources  of 
the  Nile ;  what  a  pity  he  was  mistaken  ! 

This  lovely  land  was  ruined  and  himself  in  sore  straits. 

11.12.68  He  found  a  slave  party  bound  for  Ujiji  and  joined  them. 
David  Livingstone  travelling  in  company  with  slaves  in  taming 
sticks!  What  a  subject  for  an  artist!  His  sufferings  were 
mitigated  by  some  attentions  by  the  slavers,  but  he  dreamed 

143.69  in  his  semi-delirium  of  lying  dead  at  Ujiji. 

This  post  he  safely  reached,  only  to  find  his  long'-cherished 
hopes  of  stores  and  letters  dashed  to  the  ground.  They  had 
been  stolen  or  left  at  Unyanyembe.  Such  misfortunes  begotten 
of  villainy  tumbling  on  a  man  already  worn  to  a  shadow  might 
have  produced  collapse.  Yet  a  few  days’  rest  and  improved 
food  sufficed  to  set  him  up  even  in  that  den  of  atrocious 
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infamy,  and  he  sent  off  a  large  mail  which  never  reached  its 
destination.  That  mail  told  too  much  for  Arab  peace  ! 

In  July  Livingstone  turned  north-westward  to  Manyuemaland, 
bent  on  proving  the  Lualaba  to  be  Nile  or  Congo.  Twice  he 
attempted  to  reach  the  river  from  Bambarre,  and  twice  the 
hatred  and  dread  of  the  slavers,  combined  with  the  treachery 
of  some  of  his  men  and  the  severity  of  the  rainy  season,  beat 
him  back.  July,  1870,  found  Livingstone  lonely  and  lame  from 
corroding  ulcers,  suffering  cruelly  from  fever  and  haemorrhage, 
in  a  land  of  sweltering  heat  and  pelting  pitiless  rain.  Cured 
of  his  ulcers,  he  was  blocked  by  the  failure  to  reach  him  of  the 
stores  and  carriers  ordered  from  Zanzibar. 

Three  months  more  dreary  waiting  in  the  midst  of  a  horribly 
heathen  population,  utterly  demoralised  by  the  slave  trade, 
“the  greatest  man  of  his  generation”  found  comfort  and 
strength  in  his  Bible.  Ten  men  sent  for  him  from  the  coast  at 
length  reached  him,  only  to  create  new  disappointment,  for 
they  were  slaves  of  the  lowest  type  who  sided  with  his  foes. 
Even  his  great  heart  began  to  fail  him,  but  he  did  reach  the 
Lualaba  at  Nyangwe.  No  help,  no  sympathy;  every  one  and 
everything  hindering,  and  everywhere  the  unspeakable  horrors 
of  the  slave  trade  !  He  became  witness  of  a  most  appalling 
tragedy, — the  murder  of  some  400  human  beings  by  the 
slavers. 

In  July  he  determined  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Ujiji  for  better 
equipment.  What  would  one  not  have  given  for  the  honour  of 
succouring  the  old  hero  in  his  distress  ? — but  there  was  no  one  ! 
So  wearily  back  to  Ujiji !  He  narrowly  escaped  death  repeat¬ 
edly  by  assassins,  “was  in  pain  nearly  every  step  of  the  way, 
and  arrived  at  Ujiji  a  mere  ruckle  of  bones,  to  find  himself 
destitute.”  All  his  stores  had  been  sold  by  a  “  moral  idiot,” 
who  divined  on  the  Koran  that  their  owner  was  dead.  Living¬ 
stone  was  alone  in  a  strange  land  and  a  beggar.  Five  days  of 
despair  and  all  was  changed !  H.  M.  Stanley  had  found 
Livingstone. 
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The  story  is  too  well-known  to  need  repetition.  In  dramatic 
quality  and  in  far-reaching-  influence,  that  meeting-  has  become 
historic.  Stanley  met  Livingstone  a  mere  journalist  seeking 
copy,  he  left  him  a  missionary  enthusiast  to  open  Uganda  to 
the  Cross,  and— Oh,  the  pity  on’t!— the  Congo  to  the  emissaries 
of  Leopold.  The  young  traveller  came  to  the  old  hero  full  of 
prejudices  against  him,  born  of  the  senseless  chatter  of  mission¬ 
ary  antipathy  ;  he  left  him  full  of  reverence  for  the  saint  of  God 
and  brother  of  men.  Four  and  a  half  months  they  spent  in 
exploration  and  travel,  in  mutual  restoration  and  inspiration. 
Together  they  visited  the  north  end  of  Tanganyika,  and 
returned  to  Ujiji  and  Unyanyembe  in  a  comradeship  the 
breaking  of  which  seemed  wellnigh  impossible. 

Once  again  the  alternatives,  England  or  Africa?  presented 
themselves  to  Livingstone.  Home,  how  he  hungered  for  its 
love  !  England,  how  he  yearned  for  its  shores  !  His  bairns, 
his  heart  cried  for  their  embrace  !  But  his  work  was  unfinished, 
and  his  promise  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  unfulfilled,  and 
with  Livingstone  that  settled  the  question.  The  tears  of  man¬ 
hood  were  close  at  hand  as  the  friends  parted  ;•  Livingstone  to 
await  supplies  and  Stanley  to  perform  prodigies  in  obtaining 
them.  And  he  said,  “  I  never  found  a  fault  in  him.”  At 
Zanzibar  Stanley  met  the  Second  Relief  Expedition  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  with  Livingstone’s  son.  It  turned 
home  when  it  found  that  the  work  was  done,  and  Livingstone 
relieved. 

Meanwhile  the  “  Great  Master  ”  sat  waiting  and  praying  that 
God  would  make  him  “  an  honour  to  his  children,  and  perhaps 
19.3.72  to  his  country  and  race.”  Who  has  excelled  him  ?  On  his  fifty- 
ninth  birthday  he  wrote,  “  My  Jesus,  my  king,  my  life,  my  all,  I 
again  dedicate  myself  to  Thee  !”  Five  weary  months  before 
his  supplies  reached  him,  despite  all  Stanley’s  heroic  efforts  ; 
but  in  those  days  he  wrote  a  message  which  as  a  barbed  arrow 
1.5,72  has  found  the  heart  of  men.  “  All  I  can  say  in  my  loneliness 
is,  May  Heaven’s  rich  blessing  come  down  on  every  one 
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American,  Englishman,  Turk,  who  will  help  to  heal  the  open 
sore  of  the  world.”  Yet  they  say  David  Livingstone  was  a 
renegade  from  his  high  calling  of  missionary  !  Let  them  say  ! 
The  ant  is  a  very  busy  and  estimable  insect,  but  it  cannot  see  a 
man;  it  can  only  bite  and  sting  him. 

At  length  Livingstone  got  a-going'  once  more,  but  soon  the 
renewed  difficulties  of  the  march  brought  a  renewal  of  his 
fatal  illness;  he  held  on,  a  dying  man.  His  men  were  true, 
and  nobly  they  supported  him.  By  Christmas  they  were  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Bangweolo;  the  great  missionary  too  weak 
to  walk,  carried  amid  almost  incessant  rain.  The  plucky 
porters,  true  “  Immortals,”  were  often  up  to  waists  in  the 
water  of  river  and  “  sponge.”  With  infinite  difficulty  Livingstone 
endeavoured  to  explore  the  lake,  but  the  awful  rains  had  so 
swamped  the  country  that  the  true  shores  were  undiscernible. 

“How  I  long  to  be  permitted  to  finish  my  work!” — “No 
observations  now,  I  can  scarcely  hold  the  pencil,”  tell  a  sad 
tale  of  weakness.  He  tried  a  donkey,  but  the  suffering  was 
too  severe.  A  litter  was  better,  and  the  sturdy  gentleness  of 
the  “Immortals”  made  progress  still  possible.  Later  even  that 
became  unbearable,  and  the  last  entry,  “  Knocked  up  quite  !  ” 
shows  the  end  near  at  hand.  His  last  stream  was  forded,  his 
last  camp  built,  and  amid  the  pitiless  rain  at  Chitambo’s 
village,  Ilala,  on  May  ist,  1873,  David  Livingstone  “passed.” 
“  One  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  human  race.”  1 

There  are  many  monuments  enshrining  the  memory  of  this 
heroic  soul.  Cathedrals,  churches,  Government  houses,  trading 
stores,  plantations,  have  sprung  up  along  the  paths  he  trod  in 
pain  and  sorrow.  But  one  of  the  most  memorable  is  the 
march  of  the  “Immortals”  to  Zanzibar.  That  is  a  monument, 
more  lasting  than  brass,  erected,  so  to  speak,  by  the  people, 
the  “poor,  despised,  down-trodden”  people  for  whom 
Livingstone  lived  and  died.  Without  white  man  to  lead  or 
advise,  “in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  of 
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their  own  countrymen,  in  perils  of  the  heathen,  in  perils  of  the 
wilderness,  in  weariness 
and  painfulness,  in  watch¬ 
ing's  often,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  fasting's  often,  in 
cold  and  nakedness,"  they 
persevered.  They  were 
threatened,  thwarted,  de¬ 
ceived,  and  advised,  but 
they  bore  their  precious 
burden,  with  a  determin¬ 
ation  of  will  and  conse¬ 
cration  of  purpose  worthy 
thereof,  to  Zanzibar  and 
Westminster  Abbey.  And 
Christendom  thanked  them ! 

Livingstone’s  heart  lay 
buried  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  and  his  body  in  the 
heart  of  Britain. 

Though  he  did  not  know  it,  his  work  was  done,  his  battle 
won;  and  of  the  servant  it  might  be  said,  as  the  Master  said  of 
Himself,  “  It  is  finished  !  ” 


LIVINGSTONE  MONUMENT. 


“  He  knew  not  that  the  trumpet  he  had  blown 
Out  of  the  darkness  of  that  dismal  land, 

Had  reached  and  roused  an  army  of  its  own 

To  strike  the  chains  from  the  slave’s  fettered  hand. 

“  Open  the  Abbey  doors  and  bear  him  in, 

To  sleep  with  king  and  statesman,  chief  and  sage, 
The  missionary  come  of  weaver  kin, 

But  great  by  work  that  brooks  no  lower  wage.” 
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